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Bliicher himself spurred on his men in person.

Macdonald's proverbial bad luck was with him.
It was greatly to the disadvantage of his army
when it had to retreat hastily that the raging
Neisse and the Katzbach were both unusually
full; in fact during the battle itself the rain fell in
such torrents that both became impassable save
at one or two points. For that reason the losses
by drowning were actually greater than those from
wounds, even though the fugitives who crowded
the banks offered an ample target for the artillery.
Some turned back and wandered among the woods,
but Gneisenau ordered the alarm bell to be rung
that the peasants might come together and kill
or capture them. The insensate horrors of war are
still further brought home to us by a letter of
Gneisenau's: "The roads between the Katzbach
and the Bober are evidence of the terror that de-
scended on the enemy. Corpses that have been
run over are still sticking everywhere in the mud."
We have no correct statement, no plausible esti-
mate even, of the numbers of the dead. Blucher
declares that there was an enormous disparity
between his own losses and those of the French
and maintains that the Prussian total would be
less than 1000. How great the disaster was for the
French, indeed, may be gathered from the fact that
in the course of the battle and of the pursuit, no
less than 18,000 prisoners fell into the hands of the
Prussians. To this we must add the respective
gain and loss of prestige: the French were defeated